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Aj^STItACT ' 

^.J)esegregation and integration are affeQted .by many of 
the same forces that af f ect Jlth^er major social changes, sach as 
dramatic news events^ authafi|by in the form af lav and .policy, 
educational programs, , and experience of the nev situation. ' Hov these 
forces affect desegregation and integration has, to ^o with peoples* 
attitudes ernd the effect. of changed attitudes on cli^nged behavior. * . 
This paper concerns the ma joe- forces, affecting desegregation .and 
integration as presented in ^hree different studies that haire dealt 
vith patterns ^n processes of desegregation and integration. Each « 
study determined whose attitudes 'a'nd behavior were the major target 
of qhange efforts, what positions they held, and whether they ter^ 
black and white, or primarily white. It is noted tha^ for integration 
as tell as desegregation, the major focus for change is white 
resistance to the process. The major forces affecting desegregation 
and integration are: (1) the occurrence of dramatic national ev6nt«f 
(2) lafe or. administrative edicts or authority, <3) teacher attituSjis 
toward race, (^i) interracial contiact, and the presence of certain 
educatioiial programs (i.e. cpmpensatoi;y efforts to equalize 
educational opportunities and curriculum and materials reflective of 
<rulturai diversity). It is conclndad tl^at desegregation demands less 
than integration. Law, administrative policy, and teacher attitudes 
cam take the process only so l^aj. Integration mast ultimately come 
^roi tlie minds 9nd heart of the people. These reports suggest that a 
combined approach is •called for:* starting young, and providing 
suppotts for attitude change. (Aatbot/AH) » ^ 
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^Jm Desegregation and' integration are affected by many of ^ 
■the same /oVce^ that affect other major social changes^ such as 
"dp|matic news events, authority in the form of law and poljc;^ 
educational programs, and experience of the new situation 
How these forces affect desegregation and integration has to 
do witH people *s attitudes and the effect of changed attitudes 
on changed behavior. 

Among social psy(9hologists the relationship of attitudes 
to behavior is 'controversial. Some woiild maintain thaf alti- ^ 
tudes*do not predict behavior, but most would agree that there ' 
'is a link between the two. It is thisTiuthor's position that atti- 
. tudes inust begin to change — but that they need not change in 
tlveir entirety — in order to permit n^ behavior to enfcrge. 
V * In reviewing the dynamics of social change it is impor- • 

. tant to realize that attitudes exist both publicly and privately. 
. Ilie personal feelings and beliefs of an individual arc not 
necessarily the same as the corresponding feelings ai|^ be- 
liefs in society at large, or in some segment of it. However. 
, the public atittiides greatly affect the private sphere, shaping 
it ^t the. outset and all along the way. They also legitimize 
* the expression of private ideas. While an individual nlay arrive 
at his or her own beliefs and feelings out of difect private 
experience rjither than hearsay, he or she will neeid a lot of 
courage to voice such convictioils if tAey arc far out of sink 
with prevailing attitudes. By prevailing attitudes we do not 
mean thojc bf^n aggregated mass, but rather of the .reference 
groups* fof a particular individual — those people to whom h^ or./ , 
she must aivswer and with whom he or she must live. r 
In this paper we will refec to three recent studies that hav^ 
to do'with^pattems in processes of desegregation, and integraj^* 
tion: Edmund Gordon's 1976^ study of desegregation and ini; 
tegration in six communities; the 1976 study by CM. Fore^l- 
hand, M. Ragosta, and D. A. Rock of integration in 94 elemen-^ 
tary schools and. 68 high schools; and T.F Pettigrew's 1970! 
study of racial attitudes and desegregation in Texas and in 
three northern commMnities. What concerns us are the major 
forced affecting desegregation and intention as presented 
' in these studies. " ' , , 

Basis for Comparisons 
IP * > • 

In the case of each of the three studies; it was important 
OO to determine first whose attitudes and behaviors were the major 



target of change effortsy||hat positions they held, and whether 
they were black and white, or primarily white. 

Desegregation, as defined by Gofd^^n in his study, en- 
tails ''the physical mixK^ of the races udthout regard to the 
relative statuses of the two groups." Integration means '^the 
interaction Of the races based on mutual respect and equal 
status among them.'*' The principal actore who directly im- 
plement these two outcomes are different. Desegregation, 
in the first instance, is the work of administrative decision- 
makers: superintendents, school boards, principals. Secon- 
darily,, in the implementation stage, peaceful desegregati6n 
depends on acceptance by teachers, parents, arid community. . 
Integration,^hile reflecte'b in interactions among all members 
of the school family, including administrators, teacheri, a§d 
parents, is ultimately realized when the targets of the effort, 
the children, interact -positively. As in the Forehand et al. 
study ^e will treat students as the principal actors in integra- 
tion and will look ^t other people mainly for their impact on , 
the children. 

To return to .the question of whether we, are looking at 
black pr white belfeviorand attitudes, in the^^ of desegrega- , 
tidn, administrative decision-makers are primarily white; and, 
as Petfigrew puts it, the ot)inion climate is also largely whit^. 
W^ile ^th black and white staffs and communities must at- 
cept desegregation, the consensus is that the major resistance 
comeS from the whites. * 

In integration, both black and white children must be 
willing to interact on an equal and mutually respectful footing. 
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But aga^, the consens^ is thaf the principal obstacles to 
equality and respect rest in theWnds and behavior of the 
whites; black attitu^ arc to ^ large extent a result of past ex- 
pectiHons about such white attitudes and current experience 
with them. Thus, for integration as well as desegregation, the 
major focus for change is white resistance to the j)rocess. 

The Migor Forces 
« ' • ' * 

L Dnv^tk Events^ 

Pettigrew reported a great change in the attitudes o&white 
Texans ^toward' desegregation between 1^54 and 1%1. In» 
general white resistance to desegregation decreased by about 
one-third, the decrease being greatest among high-status Re- 
publicans. In contrast, the resistance of low-status east Texans 
actually intreased. Dramatic national events played a role in , 
this change of attitude. The overall decline in resistance was 
particularly sharp after the federal troops»enforced court orders 
in Little Rock in 1957. besegregation also gained moije ac- ' 
ceptance among whites after the assassination of Martin iJuther 
King. The Gordon- report implies a ^imilffl- phenomenqn ia 
ftirmjiigham. One year after the church bombing in 1%2 in 
which four little black girls were killed, the city adopted a 
voluntary desegregation plan. By 1967 Birmingham had its 
first Republican mayor artd by 1^71, its firrft black city council 
niember. Gradually, a moderate-liberal coalition took over; 
according to the report, the change grew, out of reaction to 
the violence of the late fifties and early sixties. 

Peftigrcw argues that black reactions to th^ assassina- 
tions followed the same^ principle as white reactions; the 

^events intensiffed existing sentiment. Those who were already 
hnclined to favpr desegregation — the younger and nKjre mili- 
tant blacks, ^d black parents* whose children were already 
involved in, the process, alon^ with higher-status whites— 
were iJonDimed in their Jianings. Older, lower-class, and more 
intimidated blacks, along with Ipwer-class and more ni|litant 
whites, showed a similar mcrease m their existing resistance 
to desegregation. 

Aside from the general tendency of dramatic^ even'ls to 
promote .consistency with past attitudes^ it ma); be that the 
effect of the events works t>y pre^nting powerful inrwges that 
evoke idenfihcation. Or perhapspk is the reaction to identi- 
fication that is crucial.' After Little Rock, for example, a/ 
^uthem white miglit have found it ||anl to paite^pate in 
segregatioQ without associating himself with the abusive moby 

" he saw TV. Attitudes ab^t acceptable behavior in sphere/ 

mother tl^ tdf£i can intervene to rtiodify an individual*s stance, 
toward support of desegregation. For a higher-status white, 
the Littie Rock mobs might have been a repugnant associa- 
tion^ ^hife for lower-class white*, with fewer scruples about 
violence and more viit^ent attitudes toward raci^ contact, 
the effect mighf have been just the opposite. 

Fcj blanks, too, reactiohs to identification might be the 
key elements in the effect on desegregation attitudes. Younger,, 
more activist blacks, in ideilRfying with the black children 
apd parents of Little Rock, might be inspii^'by their courage, 

—and feel that to be less brav$ would be to let down these 
pioneers. They midit also feeL encouraged by the success of 
the Little Rock blacks and the powerful nationaf legitimiza-* 



tidn'of their effort b'/^ federal troop 'support. Mo?c timic 
members of the black commuoity, in identifying with those 
sam'e'^itde Rock people, might fear the status of victim rather 
than identify with the hAx)es. ^ • 

-11. Authority: Law and Policy 

Another force that can move people to confum op re- 
o^unine thfc wax interpret their behavior lis authority. 
Black people might fmd'in the dispatcif of fcd^ troops to 
Uttle Rock a dramatic, official legitimation of their cause. 
But b/ tfte same token, Pettigrew reported, whites coukl find* 
in Congressional arguments against civil rights legislation, 
.legitimation for resistance. While the latter evdnt had to do 
with the making of new law rather tlian the enforcement of 
established la still presented t>e nation -with the image of 
elected lawmakers opposing desegregation. 

Ilaw-and adniinistrative policy, once established, bott^b 
more than affect .images of jegitimacv. They define dte limits 
of formally permitted behavior. La\^and administrative edict 
thus "up die'ante" for dcfepse of certain positibns, by attach- ~ 
ing saiKtions. One can no longer engage in the prdiibited 
behavior with, impunity. It is no longer a choice in the same 
sense, a matter of private conscience or preference. Thus, law 
or administrative edict,., like dramatic events, can alter an 
individual's attitude — hi^ or her ideas 'abo6t what is acceptable 
to do. Againr&icy may ialter a segregationist's notions not so 
%much by changing his or her opitjion about appropriate 
behavior toward blacks, but by bringi^jg notions about appro- 
priate behavior in odier areas into icmflict with ideas about 
interracial behavior. If a person believes that it is' important 
to be a law-abiding citizen and that defiance of the law is an* 
extreme act, the maintenance of self-image may depend' on 
giving those values priority over interracial values. Continued 
tenure in a position of professional responsibility may also 
come to depend on subordinating racial attitudes. Law, in 
short, may also bring values about economic and professional 
self-intefest into 'conflict with racial values. . 

These principjps may explain why, according to Petti- 
grew, la^ was particularly cruc^ m achieving desegregation 
in fho&^tfexas^counties where wjilte public opinion was most 
united against it. The law probably did not overcome or change 
the racial attitudes; it simply made acceptance of ctes^grega- 
tion necessary despite those attitudes. The law seem^tc^have 
had a twofold effect: forcing those respons^le for the draft- 
ing of desegregation plans to write acceptaole plarts or lose 
their positions and permitting public opinion to tolerate this 
official behavior, however reluctantly. • 

The parallel phenomenon is the crlicial role of clear polid^ 
from boaixls of education, superintendents^ and principals in 
achieving peaceful acceptance ^f desegregation. % times clear 
administrative policy alsa fostered structural integration, or 
equalization of statuses and opportunities within the- mixed 
setting. Gordon's team of researchers* found such factors 
particularty crucial fn Ewing, New Jersey, and Orsmgfebdrg^ 
Jouth Carolina. ' ' ^ • 

• Forehand et al. stressed that for white children in both 
the elementary and high schgol segments of his study, ^prin- 
cipah' attitudes seemad to be a^major antecedent condition 
for the all-important teacher attitudes. While teachers were- 



also heavily influenced by disparities between black and white 
socioeconomic status, and in the lower grades, Sy achieve- 
ment difTeiences as well, firm administrative policies seemed 
fmportant. Accordingly, A Handbook for Integrated School- 
ing, by 'Fofthand et al., asserted that salience of integration 
as a goal was crucial to effective Mtgiationr. This meant, in . 
part; that unbiased behavior was demanded of the stkiff, 
whether or not they bc\\e\ed in it. It ^sp meant that the .staff 
displayed the intention to act positively, whether out of pro 
fessional duty or ideology. 

• IIL Teacher Attitudes 

Forehand et al. emphasized teacher attitudes toward race 
as ^ 9nicial determinant of white student attitudes at both 
the element^ ^nd high school levels. Accordingly, th^y 
stressed die role of modeling behavior by^ teachers as in}- 
portant for student attitudes. In other words, before students 
could be expected to display unbiased behavior and interests 
in interracial friendships, teachers would have to set ^ ex- 
amp^. In the Gordon study, tfiese principles were implicit. 
Structural integration, based on equity, status equalization, 
smd interr^al , contact throughout all levels of the school, 
seems to have been considered an antecedent to cultural 
integration^ or intenacial respect and understanding. More 

£tly, the report noted that in Ewing, Durham, an^^irm- 
lack of after-school interaction among students of 
r^nt races correlated with the phenomenon among 
. tethers. In Birmingham, the same pattern applied during 
schoolji one school even had segregated teacher lounges. 
\ Tlie Forehand et al. study hypWhesized that 'the lesser 
ihnp^ct 0f teacher attitude on black suident attitudes was re- 
lated, first of all, to the fact that black racial,.^ttitui|06.arc 



j i I largely shaped by other blacks. If he meant to impl^liep^^^wrt 

\ ^'blick racial attitu^Tare primarily influenced by the d'bm- "^'of logistics: busing operated as a preventive/ Some students 



and materials reflective of cultural diversity. Forehand et al. 
stressed the importahpe of the laticr. Their report found that the 
inclusion of Black history classes and openness of class dis- 
cussions on race^weie associated with successful iotegration.^ ' 
' If such programs have an intrinsic effect on attitudesjr 
that is, an effect over and above their impact as'-symbols y 
administrative and faculty support^ integration — it is prob-/ 
ably through their effects on beliefs and on feelings about the w 
other race. W^ile black students' pride may be increased by 
exposure tg black history materials, whites may discover a new 
sense of empathy with,, or respect for, the black experience. 
At the least, their conceptions Of the black /ole in history, and 
by extension, beliefs about black capabilities, may be altered. 

•In a very general sense, the effects of suCh educational 
programs may be roughly similar tb the effects of educational 
and public relations programs, af)out desegregation on com-^ 
munity attitudes. Gordon stressed the importance of com- 
munication with the public in Ewing and Orangeburg, partic- , 
ularly. Again, if such programs arc effective beyond their 
.impact diS displays of adminis^ive support for desegrega- 
tion, it is probably because the information conveyed alters 
beliefs about Jtfe probabfe impact of the»change. This, of 
course, is not as direct as schoo^ programs that seek to-alter ^ 
beliefs about racial characteristics; the efftct is to-^^XHint^r- 
act the impac\ of negative, attitudes, rather^an'to alter them. 

V. Contact ^ v 

• Schools affect integration through specific practices as 
well as through programs^ Practices that affect contacts be- . 
' tween black and w^iitc students majj^ among the ynost im- 
i^ortant. The Gortloh N^rt noted that in Goldsboro and 
Orangeburg interracial student interaction duringyschool failed 
to extend to the aflfr-schgol hours at l^t pajny for wieasons 



munity ^external to the scHool, that is no less true for whites. 
~ .difference is p^>bably that even' when teachers are l^ark, 
blaciT child/en see school as part of a whit?* world, a world 
where blacks have little 'influence. Accordingly, teachers, 
whatever their /ace, cannot* be reference figures for* black ' 
childitn as easily as for white ones. ♦ * ^ 



couldn't remain .after school unl^fliey Iiva6 in the neighbor- 
hood Of* were picked up. Other«schdol wacticps had the op-" 
posite effect; they - seemed, to foster ofuxing. There was a 
suggestion in both studies that^uchposftive, affirmative|telicy 
was necessaryr tfftit it provided a /ocus, an **excusc"' for 
mingling in a situation where it ^^ouldn't begin naturally-. 



is s^ulation squares with^ another finding of the • Thus, jn Orangeburg, Gordon *s £jan noted that whil; there 



;forehaiid et al. study: that black students* racial attitudes 
"^Vwere mcded by school '^efficacy,*' or fairness* Gorjlon, tpd,, 
^rnVhasized examination of .equitable school practices, not 
only for meir practical effects, but for their impact og black 
^s^udcnts' perceptionsrof the school. The general effect of a 
p<Hrcfeption\of fairT»s is probably to Redefine the school as a 
more integral part of a black child's own w6rid. If it is a place 
where teachers and administrators of his or her own race have 
eqyal status Vid power, where he*or she 'receives equitat>Te 
treatment, aikl where he or she does not have to overcome 
obstacles Ase^t fo/* white children, some feeling of owner- 
ship and belonging may begp to develop. In that Framework, 
sehool sfgff- may be redefined as legitimate reference fifuTcs.^ 

IVf EiliK;fitionail nrogntms 

Gordon's criteria fof effective jntegration included ' the-, 
presence of certain educational programs: compensatory 
efforts to equalize educational opportunity, and cum^ulum 



was usually little after-school stddent intiractjon in the upper 
junior high grades,^ a. local Tiouth^for CJyist" movement 
had generated more. Forehand et^al. reported that assignment 
of students to the same ioint tisk was amon^ the school 
practices associated with elffective integration. They also found 
that' projects requiring teamwork showed up as an iniportant 
factor in a combined/ index of black and M4iite student 
attitudes. This findina^takes on importance in the light of the 
study's speculations about reasons for, insignificant ^hool 
'effects on black students' racial attitudes. The aothors point 
o^t that the study failed to estimate the impact of white student 
a^tudes on black attitudes, although these may have been far 
more important than (Ivhite^ teachers' attituflcs. it black atti- 
tudes, a» reflected in the combined index, were affected by 
interracial school projects, this suggests th^ student contacts 
do in fact^ect black attitudes. ' . \ 

Contact — experience of ih^ other race— may be the most 
effective forqp of all. The impact of ptojects* requiring inter- 
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racial a$sociation on (he attitudes of both black and white stu- 
dents was iu^ighted |o the Forehand et al. re^rt. With the 
s^dents in the upper grades; time was also a stginificant factor 
-^wjth greater. length of tinie integrated correlating wijh more 
P^s^tive Etudes on the partlof the whjte scudepts. The Gordon 
study iMed that in some schools, student interaction even 
within the school decrea^ in the' higher grades. Some parents 
thought the lack of minglipg h^ to do with peer pressure, 
but if^a child's peers learn to accept another race as young ^ 
ChilSren, negative peer pressux]^ will diminish. 



The first four major forced discussed in this article aff 
|pct mainly our notions about acceptable behavior. Courses 
about black history and open discussions abdtkt race may be- 
gin to *^^nr^«**<^f M vnll' tiie sUX)ngest impk:t on be- 
liefs, 9^oa feelings too, may come from Experience. 

some of the sites studied by Gordon's research team, 
the experience of desegregation contradicted the expeictations 
of communfty niembers, teachers! anrfkudents.>yhite teachers 
found that it was, after all, possible to drive through certain 
'*\ sections of town w^^ut jnishap. White parents found thpt 
;^their children's giides did not plummet. / , 

X!)f course, positive experiencjes may Bot necessaril/occur 
automatically. If there are real differences in student achieve- 
, ment, compensatory programs will be necessiary. As Gordon's 
team found in Orangeburg, educational innovations designed 
to serve all students more effectively can promote acceptance 
, of desegregation. Furthenmlire, in places like Birmingham, 
where there jj^onsiderablellilitdity between white and black ^ 
students, fights will occur urill^^^sitive steps are taken ta 
(fefusei the situation from the ^tt^et. Where peaceful^ de- 
segregation is adequately fostered, and where students Jiave 
' the opportunity to experience each other's company in* posi- ' 
tive contexts, the effect noted in Aie Forehand et'^1. study 
havf a chance to operate. 

Beliefs and feelings about racial diffefences and about the 
' impact of integmioQ on individual self-interest are probably 
at the heart of attitudes aboitt appropriate behavior toward 
t^ other race, and therefore at the heart of Resistance to 
change. Significantly, Pettigrew found ^t White voters in 
northern cities who supported segregationists "and opposed - 
black candidates, had a greater sense of relative deprivation 
than their fellow oitizens. Sometimes the gains of black people ' 
yerc a dirwt threat to a low sense of social status. Some- 
tinj|k black economic gains threatened an already shaky sense 
o^. economic status in relation to workers in other occtTpatiooal 
categories. 

Contact, then, is not necessarily a cure for all attitudes 
that impede integration. If the problem is economic or social 
insecurity, what little **security" one |ias rests on the weak 
fp^Undation of feeling **bett6r" than some group •even lower 
V In the social pecking order. The solution to this syndrome lies ^ 
/ outside the sphere of race per se; peoples jth such a deep sense 
of social inequit]^ would probably find ethnic or religious 
scs^goats if racial ones were not handy. It is not surprising 
^ihcnuhat Pettigrfew reported thi earliest compliance with de- 
segregation in counties that had few blacks as well as con- , 
ditioiis of rapid growth. There was, in short, enough op-* 
portunity for cveryon^ ^ 
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The/effect of contact, or direct experience with the other 
race, iS^imited in a|K>thenway, too. If the adult society odt- 
side^ th^ school frowns on interracial contact, children will be 
inclined^o avoid its sanctions. Tfiey wiR confine tfieir new 
behavior to the school.r 

^ . ' * »> 

* Perspective 
» , 
Desegregation demands less than integration. At its most 

basic, it requires only/that a few administrative decision- 
makers agree to draft an acceptable desegregation plan. Then ' 
the community must agree hot to oppose the pjan^ As^tftis brief 
arialysis has argued, none 6f this depends \OTi fundaimental 
attitude' change about race^ Neither white adminiitrativj 
*decision-makers nor \^%ite community members needjjHE^ter 
their ideas alx)ut acceptable behavior toward black^^^fnuch fess 
their beliefs or feelings about blacks. It is supiSent that their 
distaste for violence and/or respect for |aW b^ tapped, and 
that they comply despite unaltered raci^. 

Integration, by contrast » mast ultimately come from tt^e 
mind and.^ heart. LaW, administrative policy, and teacher 
directives can take the process only so far. As in the case of 
desegregatiooy ii^truction^ frdm above may have a protective 
,fuhctiC)n. In a smety that punisheVmixing, it may enable an 
individual ta disclaim responsibility for his or her actipos. 
Thusf, not only superintendents and^ principals, b^t school 
children, may be able to say, if challenged, didn't want to, 
but I had to. I don't really .believe in that sort of thing." 
Obviously, for integratio^^^ unlike desegregation, that is not 
enough. Ultimately, people must be able not only to believe 
•in interracial contact and equity, but to admit that ^hey do! 
Otherwiset beliefs^ will remain private and unexpiessed in 
outward t)ehavior*except by a courageous few. The reports 
reviewed suggest that^hile the cure for racism is not entirely 
in the hands of schools, schools wilJ^ ignore community atti- 
tudes at their peril. A combined approach is called for: starting 
young, arnl providing supports for attitude change through 
curriculum, equitable school practice, enforced standards for 
teacher t)ehavior, and cultivation of commupity support. 
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